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ABSTRACT 

A state grant to the Department of Romance Languages 
of the University of Tennessee in Knoxville has allowed development 
of a proficiency-based curriculum for first^ and second-year French 
and Spanish. Host of the effort to date has been preparation of the 
syllabus based on specified goals and objectives, or student 
outcomes, focusing on allowing students enough time to practice 
functions included in the objectives. Other features incorporated 
include language functions, contexts, grammar, and lexicon, spiraling 
of functions and content areas, language skill practice, and a 
cultural component. Comparison of the new syllabus with a traditional 
one illustrates the changes involved in redesigning a curriculum to 
reflect a communicative emphasis. While they treat similar topics- and 
structures, the proficiency-based syllabus places greater emphasis on 
what the student will be able to do communicatively with the 
language. Instructional materials have been selected for piloting in 
this program, and supplementary materials are being gathered. 
Preparation of teaching assistants includes workshops, observation, 
provision of lesson plans, and involvement in material selection. 
Expansion into the semi-intensive language program is anticipated. A 
number of benefits have already accrued to faculty, department 
materials and equipment collections, and community. (KSE) 
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^ Introduction 

For some years now, foreign language teachers have professed a de- 
sire to develop in their students the ability to communicate in the second lan- 
guage beyond the connnes of the classroom. Conference presentations, arti- 
cles in professional journals, and in-service workshops have extolled the vir- 
tucs of one activity type over another, of one testing procedure over another, 
of one set of materials over another. Yel in spile of a!! the avowed interest in 
making substantive changes, few have dared do much more than modify 
random exercises, add an occasional **conununicative activity" (when time 
permits), and perhaps re-word the current set of Course Objectives so that 
they incorporate more of the "*bu/j. words" in vogue. 

The result of these mostly cosmetic changes has been that when 
measures of functional ability are applied to students taught within a 
traditionally-organi/ed curriculum, all parties are embarrassed by the re- 
sults! Clearly, the modifications need to be made at a much more elemental 
level- within the curriculum planning process itsell*. Yet, as someone once 
observed, it is . . easier to move a cemetery than to revise a curriculum." 

Several higher education institutions are actively involved in impte- 
meniing proficiency-oriented instruction in varying degrees. The University 
of Minnesota, the University of Pennsylvania (Schulz, 1988), and the Uni- 
versity of VA)mh Carolina (Medley, 1985) arc restructuring their curricula in 
an effort to develop proficiency in the four skills. Other institutions such as 
?^ Stanford University, the University of Florida, and the University of Illinois 
]jO are focusing primarily on the oral competetKies of the students as a condi- 
tion for satisfying foreign language requirements (Schul/, 1988). The De- 
partment of Romance Languages at Howard University in Washington, 
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D.C has revised iis traditional language program in order to provide its stu- 
dents with more functional speaking ability at the elementary and intermedi- 
ate levels (Camara-Norman, Davis and Wallace. 1987). While institutions 
such as the University of South Carolina and the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville (UTK) began the process of conversion by selling goals and objec- 
lives for first and second years, in other programs, such as the one in .he De- 
partment of French at Northwestern University, departmental goals and ob- 
jectives were formulated concurrently with the initiation of proficiency- 
oriented activities (Heilenman, 1987). 

This paper describes in some detail the approach which UTK fol- 
lowed in re-orienting its beginning and intermediate French and Spanish 
courses toward a more functional communicative emphasis. For some time 
prior to the implementation of the project described, several faculty mem- 
bers had discussed the possibility of incorporating more proficiency- 
oriented elements into the elementary and intermediate programs. However, 
lack of adequate information and experience, together with insufficient 
time, had prevented any concerted action. 

Preliminary Activities 

In 1986, the Tennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC) re- 
ceived a special appropriation from the slate legislature for the purpose of 
encouraging efforts to improve undergraduate education throughout the 
Slate's public post -secondary system. Academic departments were invited to 
submit proposals for funds to support projects which would ultimately ben- 
efit large numbers of under^jraduaies. Upon learning of this statewide effort 
and the funds to support it, the Department of Romance Languages at UTK 
submitted in July 1986, a proposal to initiate the planning and development 
of a proficiency-based curriculum for its first and second-year programs in 
French and Spanish. 

The timing of the proposal was fortunate, in that the general atmos- 
phere at the lime was favorable for funding such a project. In the first place, 
the College of Liberal Arts had recently implemented a stronger foreign lan- 
guage graduation requiremeni. Second, a new set of more strmgent admis- 
sion requirements for all Tennessee public colleges and universities had been 
approved for implementation in Fall 1989. An)ong these admission require- 
ments, which apply to all students, regardless of their cUlegiate academic 
al filiation, is a requirement for at least two high school credits in a single 
foreign language. Third, a strong and growing interest nationwide in 
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pronciency-bascd foreign language education had caught the attention and 
attracted the suppc^ri of many Tennessee foreign language teachers, admin- 
istrators, educational agencies, and professional groups* 

Soon after being advised that the propos;,! was to be funded, the 
Department of Romance Languages proceeded lo make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the participation of local faculty, and lor the selection of 
specialists who could serve as project consultants. The Department provided 
released time for two faculty members from French, two others from Span- 
ish, and the project director for the winter and spring quarters 1987. These 
five persons formed the local project team whose assignment was to work 
clo^'ly with the project consultants for the duration of the project, as well as 
to provide leadership in subsequent development and implementation. 

The consultants were selected on the basis of their knowledge and 
experience in foreign language teaching and were on the UTK campus for a 
total of 30 days each during the project period. Throughout their consulta- 
tions, they provided invaluable leadership, expertise and practical assistance 
to the local faculty team. They made special presentationb to the total group 
in order to establish an understanding of basic principles and characteristics 
of a proficiency-based program. In addition, they conducted work sessions 
on the drafting of course goals and objectives, the identification of appropri* 
ate teaching/learning activities, the review of sample print and non-print 
teaching materials, the disc* jsion of selected reading in the professional lit- 
erature, and the ideniification of resources related to the d'nus of the project. 
On other occasions, they consulted with the members of the local team, both 
individually and by language groups, in response to special interests and 
concerns which arose during the course ol the project. Finally, they critiqued 
the work which the local team did between their visits to UTK. in addition to 
the long-term consultants, the Department was able to bring to campus four 
other distinguished faculty members whose areas of spi\iuh/aiion in culture, 
textbook adaptation, and language n^edia development were of particular 
importance to the project. 

To support the activities of the project, as well as subsequent work 
in curriculutn and test development, the Department of Romance Languages 
acquired several items of basic audiovisual (A/V) equipment. With this 
equipment, the project faculty has been able to preview a wide variety of 
audio and videotaped tnaterials as well as conduct and tape oral proficiency 
interviews. It became increasingly evident during the project that this equip- 
ment would be equally important for such future activities as training of 
teaching assistants (TAs), previewing and selecting additional A/V materi- 
als, and developing and testing functional ability in the language. 

er|c J 
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Because genuine proficiency-based programs are still largely in the 
conceptual stages, it became important for the loc J faculty to have atxess to 
appropriate opportunities for specialized professional development. As part 
of their work in this project, two iocal faculty attended workshops and be- 
gan training that would lead to their certification as oral proficiency inter- 
viewers and raters. In addition, one of these persons served as the depart- 
mental representative to a national conference in New York, where she at- 
tended several proficiency-related meetings and began to identify available 
print and non-print teaching materials suitable for the orientation of the 
project. 



Details of the Project 

Syllabus Design and Preparation 

The bulk of the effort to date has been the preparation of the sylla- 
bus based on specified goals and objectives. These statements of student out- 
comes are reflected in the syllabus as well as in the contents of the cours.es. 
During this stage, attention has been given primarily to building into the syl- 
labus the time necessary for the students to practice the functions included 
in the objectives. To be compatible with a proficiency orientation, sufficient 
lime should be allocated not only to formally present new material but also 
to allow students ample opportunity to use it communicatively in class. 
More important, the tasks to be carried out determine the lexical, grammati- 
cal, and cultural points to be included. In other words, the lexicon, gram- 
mar, and culture support the functions which the students arc learning to 
perform. This approach incorporates another principle critical to the sylla- 
bus: the recycling or spiraling of functions and content areas. As the College 
Board's Academic Preparation in Foreign Language points out, instead of 
relegating one function to a single content it is important to combine and re- 
combine functions and conicxts at various points and in different ways dur- 
ing instructional time (pp. 41-2). A simple structure such as ycf»/no ques- 
tions in Spanish can be taught firtt to demonstrate the function of asking 
questions. Uter on, further into the textbook, the teacher can reintroduce 
the same function of asking- questions with a different structure (e.g.: inier- 
rogatives) used in diOerent contexts (a restaurant, a hotel, etc ) (Medley 
1985, p, 32). 

In addition to including functions, contexts, grammar and lexicon in 
the syUabus, practice in the four skills (speaking, listening, reading and writ- 
ing) must be kept in mind as well as the cultural component. This results in 
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fewer discrete point activities (i.e.: drilling subject pronouns) and more inte- 
grated activities that involve more than one skill. One way lo integrate sev- 
eral skills into a meaningful context is to think of a main activity with one 
skill in mind and then expand the activity to develop another skill. For exam- 
ple, from a speaking activity such as a paired interview, the teacher can gen- 
erate a writing exercise by having the students make a list of similarities or 
differences between themselves and the person interviewed. Following this 
activity, several students can be asked to read their lists to the class. As they 
read, the others will be asked to listen carefully and identify two characteris- 
tics that they have in common with the person reading. Finally, various stu- 
dents will be asked to state the two similarities or differences that they share. 
In this way, one skill serves as a springboard for the development of the 
other three. 

One way to illustrate the major changes involved in redesigning a 
curriculum so that it reflects a more communicative emphasis is to compare 
a typical traditional syllabus with one that is proHciency-oriented* In the tra- 
ditional syllabus the textbook often dominates the content and sequence of 
the syllabus, which is little more than a list of the iextbook's table of con- 
tents arranged chronologically. Moreover, since the context, lexicon and 
structure are in many instances the mai; areas to be considered there is no 
mention of the functions. (See Figure I) 

Hcilcnman and Kaplan (1984) explain that with this type of curricu- 
lum it has been assumed that learning a foreign language equalt^ learning that 
language's structure and vocabulary. Furthermore, they add, curricula of 
this type have form and not function as their real go;U. 



Fi^urr I 
''Typkid'* S>lliibuA l>e^g0 



I'hiiptcr 1 itie 


Function 


C'onleJit/Contrnt 


Vocab/Slrutfiures 


Ciillure 


At the rcMaurant 


Nol spec»rii?d 




nouns* puruiivcs 


typical 
meals 


Shopping 


Noi specified 


clothing, colors 


noun/adj agrecnjcnt 
negative scntcni;ei 


haute 
couture 


Al the hold 


Not sptxitletl 




irrcg verbs 

numbers 

nouns 


types of 
hotels 



The proficiency-oriented syllabus, on the other hand, begins with 
the functions and adds appropriate (and authentic) contexts and the struc- 
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turaJ, lexical and/or cultural items necdtxl to carry out the functions. Thus 
such as syllabus tends to renect the outcomes of instruction in terms of stu- 
dent performance and independent from the textbook. A proficiency- 
oriented syllabus might appear as follows: 



Viguft 2 

Profkkficy-Oricntcd SyUabm Dcsilgn 



Cliapier Tlik Function 
At the lable ask questions 



Shopping 



At the hocel 



describe 
ask/answer 
quesiions 
list 

negotiate 

give personaJ 
infonrution 
ask/answcf 
quc^ions 
negotiate 



ConlcjU/Conteat Vocab/Slmctures Cuamt 



at a restaurant 
m the table 



market, stores 



hotels 



nouns, panitivcs Th cc star 
question formation restaurants'* 
expressions using Michelin 

guide 

noun/adj agreement bargaining 
expressions department 
intcrrogatives stores vs, 

market 



ineg verbs 
expressions 
numbers 



types of 
hotels 



Although both syllabi treat similar topics and structures, the 
proficiency-based one places greater emphasis on what the student wi/l t>e 
able to do cvmmunicuiively with the language, rather than upon which 
structures will be >esented,'* Subsequent assessments, therefore, will focus 
more on functional uses of language (e.g. acceptmg/declining food) ajid less 
on knowledge or manipulation of discrete points of grammar (e.g, noun- 
partitives). 

Preparation of the proficicncy-based syllabus has been (and contin- 
ues to be) the most time^onsuming aspect of the project. First, broad goals 
tor the instruction were established, and thcji amplified w,th more specific 
statements of objectives. Both the goals and objectives have been expressed 
in terms of student outcomes, rather than as lists of material "to be pre- 
semed," For the purposes of the piloting phase of the project the faculty 
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agreed upon ihe desired course goals. Appropriate materials have been se^ 
letted, including the textbook and ancillaries. 

Seleciion of Main Text 

An essential resource in the preparation of a syllabus is the textbook, 
A textbook oriented toward proficiency makes the teacher's job easier with 
respect to preparation of syllabi, lesson plans, and additional materials. 
First, the task of the instructor is simplified since a textbook of this nature 
already contains some of the characteristics of a proficiency-oriented sylla- 
bus such as: I) the sequencing and spiraling of content and functions; 2) the 
proper order of activities to achieve the obja'tives; 3) the functions that are 
concurrent with the objectives slated; and 4) the constant use of authentic 
language. Second, this type of text will assist in the lesson planning process, 
because in each chapter the functions arc described, a variety of activities is 
suggested (listening comprehension exercises, drills, communicative aciivi- 
ties, etc.) and the four skills and culture arc included. Third, a textbook or- 
ganized aroung function requires less use of additional materials since» u is 
compatible with the objectives stated for the course. In other words, the 
more the textbook fits these objectives the fewer supplementary materials 
will be needed to fill the gap between the textbook and the objectives. 

Looking ahead to full implemeniation of the new syllabus, UTK has 
been invited to pilo. a set of materials being developed to enhance communi- 
cative functions and to create authentic cultural contexts. The materials are 
expected to be of great help in Spanish since their contents and goals arc 
congruent with the new course organization, and the grammar is presented 
to support these functions and not just to be learned for its own sake. 

Collection of SupplemetUary Materials 

In spite of the improved quality of some textbooks in circulation or 
under development, it is anticipated that there will be a need for supplemen- 
tary materials. These resources are xxscd in four ways: 1 ) to enrich, illustrate 
or expand linguistic and cultural topics; 2) to bring current authentic materi- 
als to the classrwm and therefore provide more real language and genuine 
situations from the target culture; 3) to avoid total dependency on the text- 
booV\ and 4) to provide change of pace and variety of techniques in the 
classroom. For example, if there is a lexical or cultural unit about sports, it 
would be app^ priate to follow up with video or audiotaped materials such 
as a television or radio segment taken from the sportscast, Uy consulting a 
broadcast schedule several days in advance, the materials can be pre- 
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recorded and ready for use when needed. When the segment is used in class, 
the students have the opportunity to hear the language they are learning 
(i.e., vocabulary, structures) being used in a •*livc*' situation and in an au- 
thentic cultural context. Such activities tend to strengthen the attitude that 
the language they are learning is related to a "^real"* world and that it is actu- 
ally used for the purpose of communication! 

The collection of permanent materials at UTK has grown to include 
a number of commercially made videos such as France from Within, The 
French Way, 97 Publicit^s t^vis^s, Papa Poule, etc, as well as other mate- 
rials in Spanish recorded for classroom use (sec Appendix). As for audio- 
taped materials^ the Champs Elys^s series and some recordings from His- 
panic and French Canadian radio stations in the USA are being added to the 
collection. Finally, the Department has printed materials that range from 
journals and newspapers to rcalia items such as menus, greeting cards, etc. 
Following the recommendations of the media consultants, a language learn- 
ing resource center is being considered to enhance the use of A/V materials. 
Additional acquisitions, lab facilities and personnel will be required to trans- 
form the traditional language lab into a multipurpose langauge learning 
resource center with multi-media capabilities. 

Preparation of TAs 

As in many language departments, most of the first and second-year 
classes are taught by graduate teaching assistants. When the proficiency- 
oriented curriculum is implemented, it will become imperative to prepare 
them to incorporate a more communicative approach into their teaching 
styles. Toward this end, short workshops have been offered in order to fa- 
miliarize teaching assistants with proficiency principles. Furthermore, the re- 
quired methods course incorporates a much stronger proficiency orientation 
then in previous years since its professor has become more conversant with 
proficiency through the Oral Proficiency Testing workshop and active par- 
ticipation is the project mentioned herein. TAs are expected to begin a grad- 
ual preparation by observing classes taught by the faculty involved in the 
project. Similarly, they will be provided with lesson plans which will serve as 
guides for their teaching and as models for development of additional lesson 
plans. Under the di>*\:tion of faculty working with the proficiency-oriented 
classes, the TAs will help expand the collection of materials including picture 
files, video and audio recordings of authentic materials, and will create semi- 
authentic materials. As part of the preparation stage for TAs. they will be 
familiarized with the Oral Proficiency Interview techniques employed by 
senior faculty in assessing students' speaking skills. 
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Expansion of the Pilot Project 

As for the faculty members in (he department, their integration into 
the proficiency-oriented program, biised on the reiiults of the pilot study, 
will be voluntary and gradual. Those professors and instructors who are 
willing to participate in the pilot classes will begin working with the new 
syllabus in the winter of 1988. At that time, a semi-intensive course in Span- 
ish will be oi fered in order to accommodate students who prefer to complete 
their first year of language in one quarter. These students meet for nine ciuss 
hours a week as follows: two hours a day on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and one and a half hours a day on Tuesdays and Thursdays. They 
are taught by a team of professors who work very closely with the coordina- 
tor of the program. 

The incorporation of a proficiency-oriented curriculum into the 
semi-intensive program offers several advantages. First, students in the in- 
tensive program have more weekly exposure to the language than those in 
regular classes who only have three contact hours a week. Second, since the 
syllabus is independent from the one in the year-long program, changes can 
be made in the experimental program without altering the regular first-year 
classes. Third, the relatively low enrollment, which is purposely nxaintained, 
becomes advantageous in that small classes are more suitable for a language 
program whose goals are functional. 

Principal Outcomes of the Project 

After one year of the project, the faculty members \^^o have been 
involved rccogni/e eight major benefits accruing to the Department and the 
University. The following summary describes these advaniages: 

1. The local faculty team members have incrcu^ their 
knowledge and understanding of proficiency-based for- 
eign langtiage proj^rams as well as the particular oppor- 
tunities and problems associated with their development 
and implementation. Moreover, several professors not 
involved in the project have already begun using selecteti 
proficiency-based materials and activities in their first 
and/or second year classes, 

2. In terms of faculty collaboration in rethinking funda- 
mental assumptions of the lower-level undergraduate 
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language program, it should be clear by now thai the dc* 
velopmcnt of substaniive goals and objectives based on 
the proficiency principles requires considerable thought 
and a disregarding of numerous preconceived notions. 
Instead of merely tinkering with the syllabus or ordering 
a new text in response to specific objections or a perva- 
sive sense of lassitude with the status quo, the project 
faculty were compelled to develop a new curriculum 
from scratch. One of the major advantages of his proc- 
ess was that it placed a renewed emphasis on undergrad- 
uate language programs. Heretofore, the general im- 
pression was that the first and second-year French and 
Spanish sequence was the exclusive domain of graduate 
teaching assistants and their supervisors. Such an atti- 
tude was unfortunate in that it tended to relegate this 
numerically (in terms of student enrollment) important 
part of the Department's teaching mission to inferior 
status, despite the fact that almost all the faculty were 
teaching at least one or two courses annually at that 
level. 

3. The opportunity to enrich the Department's collection 
of audio and video-based materials, as well as the neces- 
sary equipment for classroom playback, was another 
important byprtxlud of the Undergraduate Excellence 
Project. In acquiring taped material, special emphasis 
was placed on its •^authentic'* nature. In purchasing hard- 
ware such as VCR's, audio recorders, cameras, sound 
mixers, and portable PA systems, attention was given to 
their appropriateness for enhancing the goals and objec- 
tives under development for the academic program. As 
classes are often taught in rather far-Hung places on a 
large campus, there was a special concern about porta- 
bility and durability of equipment. Although slow at 
first to respond to :he sudden windfall of hardware and 
software, department faculty are increasingly enthusias- 
tic about incorporating the various non-print media into 
their classes. 

4. Another consequence of tnc project had important im- 
plications for the community. For the first time in some 
years, graduate-level courses specifically intended for 
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high school foreign langauge teachers were created. Two 
courses were olTcred as two-week long workshops, and 
all discussion was conducted in the target languages of 
French and Spanish. The course in French stressed the 
utility of full-length French films on video for teaching 
language skills and cult lire in the secondary school class- 
room. The Spanish course, taking a slightly different 
track, focused on using authentic materials, particularly 
Spanish-langauge satellite and radio broadcasts, at the 
high school level. Both courses were well-subscribed, 
and the response was so enthusiastic that there is now a 
likelihood that they will be offered every summer, per- 
haps with slight variations in theme. 
5. Faculty development was enhanced in two ways. First, 
the local projcvt team, as well as the faculty at large on 
one or two occasions, had the oppon unity to work 
closely with highly-qualified consultant fireign latiguagc 
educators. As was noted earlier, this close cooperation 
infused the faculty with new energy, ideas, and commit- 
ment. Other important aspects included grani-supponed 
opportunities to attend and participate ai such national 
meetings as ACTFL, the Northeast Conference, and 
CALICO. In addition, two members of the DTK team 
received oral proficiency tester training and will soon be 
certified to conduct the ACTI L oral interviews in 
French and Spanish. The Deparlment'i rather limited 
operating budget would never have allowed lor such op- 
portunities under normal circumstances, 
i. A final benefit relates to the larger dimension of dissem- 
ination. Although the proja-t is still in the early stages of 
sharing its findings with an cMcrnal audience, it is safe 
to say that it is making an impact on foreign language 
teaching in the state of Tennessee. Through the medium 
of loc.il and state meetings, in-service programs, and 
new organizations like the Tennessee SchooKCollege 
Collaborative, the Tennessee Foreign Language Insti- 
tute, and the Tentiessee Association of Depanmenis of 
Foreign Languages, the undergraduate project for pro- 
ficiency is being studied and evaluated at both the sec- 
ondary and postsecondary levels. Increased interest in 
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articulalion and outcomes assessment may ultimately 
lead in the next f*w years to an widorscmcnt of the goals 
and objectives defined for the program by the State De- 
panment of Education, the University of Tennessee sys- 
tem, and State Board of Regents four*>ear institutions* 
A vigorous campaign to disseminate, discuss, and de- 
bate the principles auopted will almost certainly benefit 
the foreign language teaching profession. The next stage 
of the project is to develop appropriate testing instru- 
ments to measure student progress. Gradual implemen- 
tation of curriculum and testing are therefore watch- 
words and keys to future sucwss. 

7. Provisional Lurriculum goals, objectives and repr^enta- 
tive teaching/learning activiti^ have been developed for 
elonentary French and Spanish in the areas of Listening, 
Reading, Speaking and Writhkg. Similar goals for inier- 
mediaie French and Spanish are nearly completed. 
These goals and objectives are subject to change, as ex- 
perience, increased knowledge, and other pertinent fac- 
tors may dictate. 

8. The goals of this project are in substantia] accord with 
those of the fr-eign language recommendations of the 
CoUcge Board's Project Equality. This has already stim- 
ulated an exchange of ideas between the project team at 
UTK and private and public school foreign language 
teachers throughout Tennessee. Furthermore, many 
area middle and secondary school foreign language 
teachers have become acquainted with UTK activities 
through a local foreign language collaborative, the Alii- 
ance for Better Language Education (ABLE)* Finally, a 
presentation on the projtjct was recently niade at a con- 
ference on academic challenges in math, science and for- 
eign languages, sponsored by the Tennessee Depanment 
of Education. The result of these and similar activities 
projected for the future should be a closer working rela- 
tionship between high school and university foreign lan- 
guage faculty, as well as improved articulation between 
their respective programs. 
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Conclusion 

It is important to mention briefly what the Department perceives as 
ideal in order to complete the implementation of this type of curriculum* 
First of all, budgetary support must be available for continued faculty devd- 
opmem, which will include more familiarization workshops that will enable 
the project faculty to communicate these principles to our colleagues when 
the time comes for total conversion to a proficiency-oriented curriculum. 
Second* released time has to be granted to at least one faculty member in 
each language in order to prepare and collect materials necessary for the ef- 
fective teaching of authentic language. Third, UTK needs to provide a for- 
eign language media center that is properly equipped and readily accessible 
to students. 

The profession hasn't seen heady times like these since the early six- 
tics. We arc living in an age in which the enthusiasm for proficiency in for- 
eign langauge teaching is contagious. Moreover, there is a consensus among 
most teachers on the need for functional language use. If this common inter- 
est is sustained with sufficient moral and financial support, there is a real 
potential for making significant changes in U.S. foreign language learning. 
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Champs Etys^. Champs Elysics, Inc., Edna Green, President, 1986-7. 
2000 Glen Echo Rd., Suite 205, Nashville, TN 37215. 

France from Within. Bernard Petit Video Productions. Boston, Mass.: 
Heinle & Heinle Publishers Inc., 1985. 

97 Publicity T4l^vis^ pour D^uvrir la Langue et la Civilisation Fran- 
gaises. Paris: Hachette, 1983. 

Papa Poule. Created and produced by Alice Slaton, 1987. Lavic, 3875 Tele- 
graph Rd. #198. Ventura CA 93003. 

The French Way. Bernard Petit Video Productions, Bo.ston, Mass: Heinle & 
Heinle Publishers, Inc., 1986. 
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